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HOW FAR SHOULD THE LIBRARY AID THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND SIMILAR 

PROPAGANDA? 



By George F. Bowehman, Librarian, The Public Library of the District of Columbia 



I suppose it may be taken for granted 
that the members of no other profession 
could have been more surprised and 
shocked at the outbreak of the great Euro- 
pean war than were American librarians. 
Living in an atmosphere of peace and good 
will and enlisted in the work of spreading 
enlightenment, joined by many strong ties 
with our professional colleagues in other 
lands, we had assessed the spirit of the 
world to be in harmony with the spirit of 
our profession and with the American 
spirit, strong for universal peace and had 
thought that the world had become suffi- 
ciently civilized so that war, or at least a 
great continental war, involving the most 
advanced European peoples, was no longer 
possible. Even now it hardly seems com- 
prehensible that many of the European 
libraries are either closed or are running 
shorthanded because librarians are serving 
with armies in the field where they are 
fighting their professional colleagues of 
other nations, being killed or maimed or 
contracting diseases that will cut short 
their careers. Almost incredible also is 
it that the great library of the University 
of Louvain should have been destroyed in 
war in this the twentieth century. It is 
all so bewildering as almost to defy belief. 

Although our country has happily kept 
out of the war through the wise leadership 
of the President and the fundamental de- 
votion to peace of our people, yet the coun- 
try in general has suffered heavily and 
many American libraries in particular 
have had appropriations much curtailed as 
a result of the business depression brought 
on by the war. With our sympathies 
aroused and our professional interest en- 
listed, ought we to allow an annual meet- 
ing of our national association falling 
while the war is still in progress to pass 
without asking whether there is anything 



that we librarians and the libraries we 
represent can do to further the cause of 
international peace, whether we can as- 
sist in bringing about the peace that shall 
last, that will make all wars impossible, 
unthinkable? I am sure that we librarians 
"look forward," in the words of William 
James, "to a future when acts of war shall 
be formally outlawed among civilized peo- 
ples." How far is the library justified in 
going and what specific methods are we as 
librarians justified in taking to help in 
causing this view to be generally accepted? 

In attempting to answer these questions 
it is desirable first to lay down certain 
principles that should guide the library in 
its attitude toward propaganda in general 
and then to inquire whether there are any 
special considerations that may properly 
affect our attitude toward the peace move- 
ment. 

The librarian is constantly confronted 
with demands for the purchase of books 
and magazines, the offer of free copies of 
books, magazines and pamphlets issued on 
one side or the other of controverted ques- 
tions, cults and isms. The main guiding 
principle should be that of interested neu- 
trality. The library seeks complete en- 
lightenment on the part of its constitu- 
ency and to that end affords the fullest 
possible representation to both sides, to 
all sides of every controverted question. 
The library should encourage a broad and 
liberal spirit of free inquiry; its purpose 
is not to restrain but to foster comprehen- 
sive curiosity. The offers of literature or 
the requests for its purchase may have 
propaganda in mind; the proponents very 
probably intend to use the machinery of 
the library, expensive to the public but 
cheap for their use for the dissemination 
of their own views. The library in lending 
itself to such use is not playing into the 
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hands of the propagandist, but is rather 
availing itself of offers and requests to 
afford the inquiring and curious public, in- 
terested in subjects of current discussion, 
with material for the study of the ques- 
tions at issue. Care should of course be 
taken when material representing one side 
only is offered, to procure the best ma- 
terial on the other side, together with the 
writings of capable neutral critics, if such 
exist. Even though the subjects of dis- 
cussion may sometimes seem relatively 
unimportant or even at times rather fool- 
ish to the matter-of-fact librarian, the 
library cannot best meet the needs of the 
public unless it furnishes such material. 
The library wishes to be fair and escape 
the criticism of being narrow-minded or 
biased. Some subjects which provoke only 
a smile or faint interest among sophisti- 
cated persons like librarians, may be of 
surpassing interest to certain readers of 
character and standing in the community. 

This position of hospitality is, I believe, 
the proper attitude of the librarian toward 
the many controverted questions with 
which he is constantly dealing such as 
vivisection, vaccination, Roman Catholi- 
cism, Christian Science, socialism, the sin- 
gle tax, the recall, capital punishment, im- 
migration restriction, prohibition and 
woman suffrage. The individual librarian 
or member of a book committee may have 
strong opinions on some or all of these 
subjects; he may be superior in his per- 
sonal attitude toward some of them and 
hostile toward others; officially, however, 
he must be sympathetic toward various 
points of view, for they are vital questions 
to large sections of the community and to 
ignore them is to render a public library 
unresponsive to the needs of its public. 

The work that libraries may appropri- 
ately do with respect to a sharply con- 
troverted question may be well illustrated 
by what has been done by them in the case 
of the present war, involving as it has 
disputes over causes, atrocity charges, in- 
fractions of international law, etc., on the 
one hand, and an American public divided 
in its sympathies on the other. Ever since 



its outbreak the public has been closely fol- 
lowing the war not only by means of the 
newspapers, but numerous readers have 
nocked to libraries to study with eagerness 
books, reviews and controversial pam- 
phlets. The war has created an entire new 
and voluminous literature that libraries 
have properly collected and made available, 
in many cases by means of maintaining a 
series of special shelves devoted to ma- 
terial about the war. Several libraries 
have printed for distribution reading lists, 
compiled in their own libraries or have 
distributed the list issued by the Publish- 
ers' Weekly. In gathering this material, 
libraries have collected widely and impar- 
tially, in order to afford the amplest op- 
portunity for the forming of independent 
judgments. The wise librarian has utilized 
this occasion to bring to the attention of 
his readers not only material about the 
immediate and controverted questions at 
issue, but also books about the historical 
aspects of the controversy, about the con- 
ditions in times of peace in the nations in- 
volved and also especially the literature of 
peace and international arbitration. 

How far should the library definitely 
promote the peace movement itself, if at 
all? Should its attitude be strictly that 
which it occupies toward any other con- 
troverted question? If so, the peace advo- 
cate may hope much from what the library 
can do for it is believed that the literature 
favorable to peace and international arbi- 
tration is far stronger than that opposed to 
peace. Simply for the library to possess 
full resources on both sides of the question 
and to exploit it by displays, annotated 
lists and the other usual methods will of 
itself powerfully aid the peace movement. 
This war has forcibly dragged the question 
out of the academic shades where it has 
for the most part previously rested and 
made it the most vital question before the 
bar of the world's opinion. It can no more 
be neglected than can the question of the 
cost of living. Every library at all re- 
sponsive to public questions must provide 
full resources and make them available to 
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the public. That of itself inevitably pro- 
motes the peace movement. 

But I believe that the library is justified 
in occupying a more advanced position on 
this particular controverted question. It 
is likely that few librarians or library trus- 
tees, whatever their individual opinions 
may be, would officially advocate omission 
to provide for suitable national defense, 
or for proper development of army and 
navy and other elements of preparedness, 
at least until such time as armies and 
navies, if retained at all, are made into 
international military and police forces. 
These are immediate questions of public 
policy with which he has nothing officially 
to do. I believe, however, that it is en- 
tirely in consonance with the purpose of 
the library, as an integral part of the pub- 
lic educational system, as an institution 
devoted to the spread of democracy and 
the promotion of enlightenment, as an in- 
stitution with books in many languages, 
containing information about all the peo- 
ples of the world, and as an institution 
with many international friendships with 
librarians and other scholars throughout 
the world, to promote in every suitable 
way the strongest ties of international 
friendship. 

Librarians are also interested in peace 
and should, I believe, promote it as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation. Many observers 
have predicted that the present war will 
cease only with the complete economic ex- 
haustion of one or more of the combatant 
nations. In any event the rehabilitation of 
all of the countries involved will be a long 
and painful process. Money spent on 
armies and navies and for interest on piled 
up debts cannot be spent for social objects 
or for education; and since the library is 
perhaps the youngest and least considered 
of all educational agents, it will doubtless 
suffer most from the enforced economies 
resulting from war preparations. We are 
told that more than 70 per cent of the in- 
come of our own national government is 
spent on wars past and future. Can any- 
one doubt that library appropriations 
would be larger if military and naval ex- 
penditures were smaller? 



Most librarians would agree not only 
that war and preparations for war are en- 
tirely at variance with the purposes for 
which the library exists, but that war 
versus peace is no longer a controverted 
question of public policy at all. It is 
rather a question of fundamental ethics: 
Is the world willing to go on sanctioning a 
system that puts all of the resources of 
modern technical science into commission 
for wholesale murder and theft? The fail- 
ure to adopt at the close of the present 
war some plan that will eliminate war 
from the earth except as a measure of 
punishment by an international police 
force would be to postpone the time when 
the library may hope to do its full work. 

We the librarians of today want to see 
the scope of the library enlarged instead 
of having it kept to its present narrow 
limits. We want to see libraries have 
larger and better paid staffs in order ade- 
quately to meet present demands. We need 
money to foster larger demands on the part 
of the public. Both as citizens and as 
librarians we want to see promoted all of 
the other movements that make for social 
well-being and enlightenment, knowing 
that thereby the opportunities and de- 
mands for our own work will most surely 
be enlarged. The reduction of the burden 
of armaments offers, I believe, the best 
hope for the expansion of the library and 
of library work. 

Although I have been arguing that the 
library by reason of its essential char- 
acter as well as because of self-interest 
ought definitely to promote the peace 
movement yet I do not think that the 
specific measures I shall advocate will 
prove unacceptable even to those librarians 
and library trustees who conceive the 
peace movement as strictly falling within 
the field of controverted questions. In 
proposing that the library stress the peace 
movement there is no suggestion of neg- 
lect to provide the fullest possible re- 
sources for the study of literature favor- 
ing war and controverting pacifist argu- 
ments. 
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In an enumeration of the ways in which, 
the library can appropriately aid the peace 
movement I should put foremost the effi- 
cient and liberal development of the 
library itself and the compelling extension 
of its resources to the entire reading popu- 
lation. If only the library is generously 
stocked with travel literature, books in 
foreign languages and literatures, tech- 
nology, fine arts, economics, sociology and 
history; if it has branches and other agen- 
cies and expert administration so that it 
is really used by approximately the entire 
population, it becomes a great leavening 
influence, improving the economic effi- 
ciency of the population, increasing their 
general enlightenment, counteracting the 
jingoism of the yellow journal, making 
good Americans of recent immigrants and 
increasing the sympathetic interest of per- 
sons of American birth in foreign lands 
and peoples. The great agent for the amal- 
gamation of those of foreign birth is the 
public school and the library is or should 
become its strong right arm. In other 
words, if the library is able by proper sup- 
port to cease being a static institution sim- 
ply responding to calls made upon it and 
can become a dynamic institution that 
shall reach out and influence the entire 
population and join in a big way in the 
forward social movements, it can power- 
fully influence public opinion. Who can 
doubt that this influence would be for gen- 
eral progress, including international 
peace? 

It must be confessed that some of the 
influence of the library has been in the 
direction of fostering warlike sentiments. 
Many of the books, most popular in libra- 
ries, fiction, juvenile books and histories, 
glorify war and inflame international 
hatreds. I make no suggestion of a censor- 
ship that would eliminate such books. It 
is desirable, however, that libraries should 
furnish an ample stock of the books that 
depict the horrors of war and that they 
should encourage the writing of books of 
history that record the work of heroes of 
peace and that recognize the fact that 
real history is a record of the development 



of pacific civilization and international 
harmony. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace might well enlist some 
geniuses in the work of writing master- 
pieces of fiction for adult and juvenile 
readers — books that will do for the cause 
of peace what "Uncle Tom's Cabin" did 
for the slavery question. It is a perfectly 
fair proposition I believe, for the library 
as an educational institution to stress such 
a part of its collection. Of course it goes 
without saying that the library should 
have the best possible stock of books on 
international law and on the economic nad 
social phases of war and peace. 

The literature of peace, internationalism 
and war may well be exploited by the 
methods already mentioned and by the pub- 
lication of lists such as those issued by the 
Brooklyn Public Library in 1908 (57 pages), 
by the public libraries of Boston, Denver, 
Salem and Buffalo, by the Library of Con- 
gress and the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. The American Association 
for International Conciliation has issued 
two lists on "Internationalism," compiled 
by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks, and has dis- 
tributed them to libraries generally. Mr. 
Hicks also prepared and the American As- 
sociation issued, two or three years ago, 
about a dozen "best book catalog cards," 
each card listing, with annotation, several 
titles of books and periodicals on various 
phases of the peace question. These cards 
have been inserted in the card catalogs 
of a large number of American libraries. 
This work should be continued. The 
American Association has issued for free 
distribution a reference list and a sylla- 
bus for the study of international polity, 
by Dr. John Mez. It is also believed that 
the American Peace Society or one of the 
other American peace agencies, would, if 
the American Library Association or any 
considerable number of American libraries 
should make the suggestion, issue a brief 
and a comprehensive annotated list of books 
on peace in very large editions for distri- 
bution by libraries to their readers. The 
call for literature on the peace question 
in libraries is already large. The distri- 
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button of such lists would stimulate such 
calls. 

Librarians might well let it be known 
to the Carnegie Endowment and the local 
peace societies that they would welcome 
lectures and debates on the peace ques- 
tions in their lecture halls in their main 
libraries and branches. In common with 
most lectures given in library auditoriums, 
they need not be directly under library 
auspices, but might be under the patron- 
age of the peace societies. The public 
library is now generally becoming a fea- 
ture in the social and civic center move- 
ment by which public school buildings are 
coming to be used for public lectures, 
meetings and debates. Here are oppor- 
tunities for the popularization of knowl- 
edge of the peace movement and for li- 
brary co-operation in furnishing the litera- 
ture for the study of the question. 

The story-telling now done in library 
children's rooms or in schools by chil- 
dren's librarians, or with library co-opera- 
tion, offers another opportunity for im- 
planting peace ideas in the minds of com- 
ing citizens. If heroes of war form the 
subject of the stories, care should be taken 
not to leave the idea that war of today is 
the romantic thing it may possibly have 
been once — or more probably never was, 
except in the minds of the romancers. 
Perhaps the horrors of war should not be 
detailed to younger children, but the deeds 
of heroes of peace might well be utilized 
in story-telling. More material in the in- 
terest of peace suitable for story-telling 
should be published. It ought also to be 
listed in bibliographies for children's li- 
brarians and teachers, and for the children 
themselves. Something has been done in 
this direction in the publication by the 
New York Public Library of its pamphlet 
list entitled "Heroism." 

The scope of the American School Peace 
League might well be enlarged to include 
the library. One of its objects is to secure 
the writing of histories for children which 
will be truthful but will not unduly empha- 
size international and racial antipathies. 
The library surely needs such help, should 



use it and might well join in the move- 
ment. 

So far as I am aware, this is the first 
time that the relation of the library to 
the peace question has ever been specific- 
ally discussed at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The New York 
Library Club devoted a meeting in No- 
vember, 1912, to the subject. The speak- 
ers were President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Professor Samuel T. Dutton and others, 
who discussed the movement generally, 
the literature of peace, the library and 
peace, international bureaus of informa- 
tion and the international exchange and 
loan of books. I believe that the topic 
ought frequently to appear on the pro- 
grams of the national and local library 
associations. 

If the practical suggestions here offered 
seem few, it should be stated that the pur- 
pose of my address is more to enlist libra- 
rians and the library in the cause of peace 
than to point out specific measures, to ap- 
peal to the spirit rather than definitely 
to outline the practical. If I have offered 
sufficiently convincing arguments that the 
library may properly assist in this move- 
ment, appropriate measures will suggest 
themselves to alert librarians. 

Even if the advocates of international- 
ism should at the close of this war see 
their dreams realized by the establishment 
of a supreme international tribunal and 
the stable development of a body of inter- 
national law enacted by regularly recur- 
ring sessions of the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, by the organization of a League of 
Peace, a Federation of the World or a 
World State, the task of making any such 
plan work, of holding any such organiza- 
tion together when some crisis arises, or 
of securing the acceptance of the decrees 
of any such international tribunal would 
be a difficult one. In order to be success- 
ful, behind the world organization and the 
international court there must be the sym- 
pathetic world spirit. This can only be 
secured by education, in which the library 
should have an increasingly large part. 



